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to check. The national rejoicing could not have been greater at a great
military or naval victory over a foreign enemy.1

James was at the military camp at Hounslow on the morning of the
3oth. He heard the men outside cheering, and sent Feversham to inquire
the cause; Feversham returned saying, "It is nothing, only the soldiers
rejoicing at the acquittal of the bishops". "Nothing," said James; "you
call that nothing", and he left the camp in violent agitation, and as he
left he was heard to mutter over and over again, "Tant pis pour eux;
tant pis pour eux".2 For it was not the nature of a man afflicted with
James's form of paranoia to accept defeat. He determined to proceed
against the whole body of clergy who had followed the bishops in
ignoring the Declaration. On July 12 the Ecclesiastical Commission
sent out an order 3 to all Chancellors and archdeacons to make a return
before August 16 of all those who had not read it; when, on August 16,
it was found that the distances to be covered had made it impossible to
make the return so early, the last date for submission was altered to
December 6. The postponement to so distant a date seems to imply that
the Commission was not so anxious as it had been at first to proceed
with this wholesale prosecution; but at the same meeting they received
a letter from the Bishop of Rochester who up to then had sat on the
Commission (though a moderate member) and had himself read the
Declaration in Westminster Abbey, as Dean ;4 in this letter he expressed
himself unable to concur in the prosecution of the recalcitant clergy and
resigned his seat on the Commission. The Commission was not
formally dissolved until October 5, but apparently even Jeffreys lost
heart when he found what little power the King and his instruments
had over the Church, and he never again convened the Commission.
In other ways James signified his reactions to the revolt of the clergy
and to the trial of the bishops by distribution of rewards and punish-

1  Stevens, an English Catholic, who later followed James to Ireland, con-
sidered that the first "hardened piece of insolence" in his neighbourhood
(Welshpool) was the lighting of public bonfires in defiance of proclamation
when the bishops were acquitted. Subsequently Lloyd of St. Asaph, one of the
seven, made a triumphal progress through his diocese.

2  Hoffrnann,  the  Imperial Ambassador,  interpreted this  exclamation  as
meaning that if the bishops had been convicted James would have pardoned
them, but that now they would feel the weight of his displeasure.

3  The first words of this order in the London Gazette furnish a happy example
of official rneiosis: "Whereas we have received information that divers Vicars,
Rectors and Curates have omitted or neglected to read the said Declaration . . ."

4  Clarendon, however, wrote to the Princess of Orange, "The declaration
. . . was read in only four churches in this great city and liberties. . . . One

- of the four places was Westminster Abbey, where the Bishop of Rochester is
Dean; he ordered one of the petty canons to read it, but went out of town
himself overnight; he's a poor-spirited man." But, as Plumptre says, "Lord
Dartmouth's statement quoted in Stanley's Memorials of Westminster is ...
decisive. He was at Westminster at the time and heard Sprat read it.'J